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THE REAL SEASON OPENS 


“Give Him Dat Demon Curve!” A Thrilling Instant in the Great Back Lot League Playing to the 
Finish in Nine Spirited Innings in Central Park. 
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BEFORE THE CHARGE. 
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Maori Warriors in War Attire Awaiting an Attack. 


fered grievously in numbers and 

physique by the introduction of civi- 
lization is that of the Maoris of New Zea- 
land. The date of their migration to that 
country from Hawaii and Samoa, accord- 
ing to their ancient legends, was at least 
four or five centuries ago. 

They are a powerful and well built peo- 
ple with bodies a little longer and legs 
somewhat shorter than those of Europeans. 
Many of their women are distinctly beau- 
tiful. 

In former times they were exceedingly 


A VANISHING RACE that has suf- 


warlike. They connected an enemy’s cun- 
ning and bravery so closely with his dead 
body that they ate the latter in order to 
win his military qualities. Their chief had 
absolute power of life and death over his 
subjects and could pronounce the taboo at 
will. They brought tattooing with them to 
New Zealand and there perfected the art. 
They tattooed the face, decorating, in this 
way the young warrior after his first suc- 
cessful fight and adding fresh designs for 
each new exploit. 

Today there is but a remnant left of an 
interesting people. 




















A MAORI BELLE. 
Singing Leader of the Ancient Chants, in 
the Costume She Wears on Festival 


Occasions. Costume. 
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(Photos Nonquist Studio, Auckland, N. Z.) 


OF ROYAL LINEAGE. 
Niece of Princess Te Puea in Full Poi 
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THE AP- 
PROACH OF 
DOOM 


Chief Passing 
the Death 
Sentence on a 


Prisoner. 


AT RIGHT— 
TEACHING 
ANCIENT 

LORE. 

Maori Teach- 

er Instructing 
Maidens on 
the Customs 

and Traditions 
of Their 


Ancestors. 
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lalf a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 
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easy way. 


Half a million—500,000—what a 
they would 


gigantic orchestra 
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You, too, Can Learn to 
Play Your Favorite Instrument 3 = 


Without a Teacher 


Fasy as ABC oS : 


ES, half a million delighted 
men and women all over the 
world have learned music this quick, 


It is like a fascinating game. 
From the very start you are playing 
real tunes by note. 


You simply 


can’t go wrong, for every step, from 


beginning to end, 
your eyes in print and picture. First 
you are told how to do a thing, then 


is right before 




















make! Some are playing on the 
stage, others in orchestras, and 
many thousands are daily enjoying 
the pleasure and popularity of be- 
ing able to play some instrument. 


Surely, this is convincing proof of 
the success of the new, modern 


a picture shows you how, then you 
do it yourself and hear it. And al- 
most before you know it you are 
playing your favorite pieces—jazz, 
ballads, classics. No private teacher 
could make it clearer. Little theory 
—plenty of accomplishment. That’s 


why students of the U. S. School of 
Music get ahead so fast— 








method perfected by the 
U. S. School of Music! 
And what these people 
have done, YOU, too, can 
do! 


Many of this half -mil- 
lion didn’t know one note 
from another—others had 
never touched an instru- 
ment— yet they quickly 
learned to play their fa- 
vorite instrument. Best of 
all they found learning 
music amazingly easy. No 
monotonous hours of exer- 
cises—no tedious scales— 
no expensive teachers. 
This simplifed method 
made learning music as 
easy as A-B-C! 





Which Instrument Do 
You Want to Play? 


Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Guitar "Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 


3 Banjo 
(Plectrum, 5-String or Tener) 


Here’s Proof! 


1 am making splendid progress 
and can play almost any piece of 
music I pick up. My friends used to 
laugh when I first took up music with 
you. but now when I play pieces of 
Grand Opera and selections from 
Verdi. Mozart, Bach, etc., it is I 
who laugh. I owe all I have learned 
to the VU. SS. Short-cut method."’ 

J. W. R., Telstad, Mont. 

? > ? 

“*} have found the lessons very in- 
teresting and exceedingly easy. They 
could not be made any clearer in the 
English language. I will always give 
the €. S. School of Music my best 
approval. "—A,. F. B., Clinton, N.C, 

. > > 

“TI do not understand how you can 
give so much for the money. The 
course is a musical eduvation in it- 
self. I wish more people in limited 
financial circumstances would realize 
that one can really successfully learn 
to play from your course without the 
aid of a teacher.."—W Pen 
Montesano. Wash. 








faster than those who study 
old-fashioned, plodding 
methods. 


You don’t need any special 
“talent.” Many of the half 
million, who have already be- 
come accomplished players, 
never dreamed they possessed 
musical ability. They only 
wanted to play some instru- 


ment — just like you—and ~ 


they found they could quickly 
learn how this easy way. Just 
a little of your spare time 
each day is needed—and you 
enjoy every minute of it. The 
cost is surprisingly low— 
averaging only a few cents a 
day—and the price is the 
same for whatever instrument 
you choose. And, remember, 
you are studying right in your 


own home—without paying big fees to 
private teachers. 


Don’t miss any more good times! Learn 
now to play your favorite instrument 
and surprise all your friends. Music is 
the best thing to offer at a party—musi- 
cians are invited everywhere. Enjoy the 
popularity you have been missing. Get 
your share of the musician’s pleasure and 
profit! Start now! 


Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting to join 
the crowd of entertainers and be a “big hit” at 
any party—if you really do want to play your 
favorite instrument—fill out and mail the 
convenient coupon asking for our Free Book- 
let and Free Demonstration Lesson. The book- 
let will also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger-Control. These explain our 
method fully and show you how easily and 
quickly you can learn to play at little expense. 
Instruments are supplied when needed—cash or 
credit. U.S. School of Music, 4044 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. School of Music, 
4044 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars 
of your easy payment plan. 
following course: 


I am interested in the 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS OF THE WEEK 












































(Associated 
Press Photo.) 


THE RED MAN’S TRIBUTE. 
Chief Kol - Chov - Te - Wa, Which 
Means Rope-Out-of-a-Bear’s-Hide, 
Presents on Behalf of the Hopi 
Tribe a Necklace of Silver Studded 
With Turquoise to Vice President 





































Curtis. 




































(Associated Press Photo.) 
MISS ALICE BEATTY 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Named by 
Her Fellow-Students to Be 
Queen of the May at Sullen’s 
College, Bristol, Va. 


(Associated Press Photo.) 
A CANINE MASCOT. 
Captain Edward W. Stetson and 














Salty Marco Polo, His Pet, Born 
on the Briny Deep, Will Pilot the Nomad, a Sailing Yacht, on a Five-Year Cruise 
Around the World. 





(Times Wide World Photos 
BACK FROM THE 
ANTARCTIC WASTES. 


Twelve Members of the 


Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
Return to San Francisco 
on a Furlough Till Octo- 
ber. Left to Right Are: E. 
Wolfgang, W. Gavons, 
Harry Adams, Arthur 


Creagh, George Sjorgen, 


Lyle Womack, Ralph Dem- 
son, Max Bohning, John 
Olsen, Sydney Greason, J. 
Jacobson and Ed Roos. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
AT LEFT— 
FORMER FLYWEIGHT 
CHAMPION. 
Fidel La Barba and His 
Wife Returning to Cali- 


fornia From a Trip to 
Australia on the Steamship 
Ventura. 


Ex Vice President Chosen 
As Envoy To Great Britain 


HARLES G.DAWES, 
( former Vice Presi- 

dent, has been offered 
and has accepted the post 
of United States Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. In 
accordance with custom 
the British Government 
has been asked if Mr. 
Dawes will be acceptable, 
and it is understood that 
a favorable response has 
been received. 

Mr. Dawes is now en- 
gaged in Santo Domingo 
as head of a special com- 
mission to reorganize the 
finances of the Dominican 
Republic. How soon he 
will go to London to suc- 


ceed Alanson B. Houghton, who retires 
Ambassadorship 
there, has not been determined. 

Friends of Mr. Hoover regard it as 
fortunate that he was able to obtain the 


voluntarily from the 

















(New York Times Studios.) 
CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Newly Appointed Am- 
bassador to Great 
Britain. 


consent of Mr. Dawes to 
enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice, because they believe 
him to be well fitted for 
the task inhand. They con- 
sider also that he would 
carry additional prestige 
because of the fact that he 
is a former Vice President. 

It was also considered 
that because of his stand- 
ing overseas he would be 
regarded as a high com- 
missioner of the admin- 
istration in Western 
Europe. He has many 
friends in the chancelleries 
of European capitals as 
well as among statesmen 
generally. 


Politically, economically and otherwise 
the Middle West has grown more impor- 
tant in British eyes since the World War 
and for that reason the Chicago banker 
might be considered the ideal envoy. 
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A Prodigy of the Golden State 


ISS JANET PELPHREY, Freshman of the University of Southern California, Is Declared to Be the Most Nearly Perfect Co-Ed 
Acadernically at the Institution, Having Received Sixteen “As” in as Many Units of College Work. 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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The Daily Invasion of 























IS ESTIMATED THAT a Swarm of at Least 660,000 People Descends Upon the Metropolis Evéry Working Day of the Year 
Of These, Some 530,000 Are Commuters Who Earn Their Living in the City and Go Back Every Night to Suburbs ais Neighborin 
Towns and Cities. They Come by Train and Ferry and in Thousands of Automobiles. This Impressionistic View by Artist Willi , 
Romaine Pictures Vividly the Terrific Problem Which Now Taxes the City’s Transportation Facilities. . ee 
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High Lights of Current Happenings 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 

THE SOLONS OF THE NATION GATHER. 
Opening of the Special Session of the House of Representatives With 
James Shere Montgomery, Chaplain, Offering the Invocation. 
















(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
UNCLE AND 
NEPHEW SHARE 
A COMMON DISTINCTION. 
Representative Charles A. Eaton of 
North Plainfield, N. J., Shaking Hands 
With His Nephew, Representative Wil- 
liam R. Eaton of Denver, Col. It Is 
Said to Be the First Time That Uncle 
and Nephew Have Served Simulta- 
neously in the House. 





















































ABOVE— 
(Times Wide World Photos.) AT RIGHT— 
FLOWERS FOR THE PRESIDENT (Times Wide World Photos.) 
OF THE D. A. R. WANTS TO GIVE AWAY TEN 
Young Charles T. Hoard and Doris MILLIONS, BUT DOESN’T 
D Mae Rook With the Basket of KNOW HOW. 
Blooms That They Presented to C. Harold Smith, New York Busi- : Nt : ‘ 
Mrs. A. J. Brousseau, Head of the ness Man, Who Has Offered a Prize CAPTAIN op sume an —_ 
D. A. R., Shown With the Children of $1,000 for the Best Suggestion John Thomas Randall, Skipper of th All d 
Just Before the Opening Session of He Receives as to How Best to Rum-Runner Sunk rie a Pe re i 
the Convention at Washington. Dispose of His Surplus Fortune. Arrives in New salted on a oe eiaioead, 
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In Washington, Boston and New York 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
SETTLING THE PRECEDENCE QUESTION. 


At the Dinner Given at Washington by Senor Davila, Chilean Ambassador, Mrs. Edward Everett Gann, Indicated by Arrow, Was Assigned 
the Seat of Honor Claimed for Her by Vice President Curtis as His Sister and Official Hostess. 


Mr. Curtis Himself Is in Front, Seated by 
Sefiora Davila. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
NEW YORK TO BOSTON IN THREE HOURS. 
GREEK CHARIOT RACE—WITH A purishesentant Miss Mary Fuller, Daughter of the ex-Governor of Massachusetts, Christening 
Barnard College Students in One of the Features of Their Twenty-sixth Annual the Plane Nokomis, Which Inaugurated the New Air Service Between New York 
Production of Greek Games in the Gymnasium of the College. and Boston. 


Railroad Time Will Be Cut in Half. 
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LAST TRIBUTE TO AMBASSADOR HERRICK 
































HONORS PAID BY THE 
FRENCH CAPITAL. 


Funeral Procession of the 
Late Ambassador Herrick in 
Paris on Its Way From the 
American Embassy to the 
American Cathedral, Where 
Services Were Held. 










































(Associated Press Photo.) 


AT LEFT— 
CLEVELAND MOURNS 
DISTINGUISHED SON. 

Body of the Late Ambassador 

Being Carried Into Trinity 

Episcopal Cathedral, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, for Final Funeral 
Services. 





(Photos Times Wide World.) 


AT RIGHT— 
DRAPED WITH OLD 
GLORY. 


Coffin Containing the Body 

of the Late Ambassador Her- 

rick on the French Cruiser 

Tourville, Which Bore It to 
This Country. 
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WORLD FIGURES IN FUNERAL CORTEGE. NEW YORK’S HOMAGE. 
Following the Carriage That Bore the Body of the Late Ambassador Herrick Cai : Bod ee 
in the Procession at Paris Are, Left to R ght: Owen D. Young, Aristide Vast Throngs Uncover as the Caisson Bearing Body of the Late Ambassador 


Briand, Premier Poincaré, Quinones de Leon of Spain and General Pershing. Herrick Passes the Public Library on Fifth Avenue. 
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Babies at College, and Other Novelties 
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AMERICA’S 
YOUNGEST 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 
They Are Members 
of the Nursery 
Class at Mills 


College. Evidently 
This California 
Institution 
Believes That an 
Academic Career 


Cannot Be Begun 





Too Early. 


MANICURING A COLLIE. : ; : 
Nails Are Expertly Clipped During Humane Week in_ Philadelphia, 
Conducted Under the Auspices of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 











THE EQUINE 
PHASE OF 
DENTISTRY. 
Dr. William Cook 
Jr. Files Down the 
Teeth of a Horse 
So That He May 
the Better Chew 
His Oats. This 
Operation Took 
Place ‘During 
Humane Week in 
Philadelphia. 


AT RIGHT— 


ONE OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
SENTRIES. 
Tut, President 
Hoover’s Favorite 
Police Dog, Makes 
the Rounds of the 
Sentry Boxes on 
the White House 

Grounds Every 
(Times Wide World Photos.) Night. He Is 
YOUNG SCIONS OF THE FLOWERY ORIENT. m Shown With Officer 
in the Pageant Celebrating the Annual “Week of Flowers” at W. F. Newton. 
Redlands, Cal. 




















Colorful Participants 
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The Black B 


HE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE seems to be coming 

into its own in the New York Police Department. 

Aside from a resolute effort to deal with the 
problem of traffic congestion in a really efficient way, 
the administration of Commissioner Grover Whalen is 
also bestirring itself to see that 
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By Mitchell Rawson 


record. No single duplication of markings has yet ap- 
peared. The introduction of this method into the 
routine of American police work is mainly due to the 
efforts of Joseph A. Faurot, formerly Deputy Police 
Commissioner of New York City, who went to Paris 

in 1904 when he was a detective sergeant, 








the work of the metropolitan de- 
tectives is provided with all the 
means that modern criminology of 
the most advanced type affords. 

A few days ago six black bags 
were sent from the Commissioner’s 
office to the homicide divisions of 
the five boroughs and to the de- 
tectives at Police Headquarters. 
These bags were 22 inches long 
and a foot high, and each bore the 

















following inscription in gold leaf: 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, 1 HUMAN FIN 
CITY OF NEW YORK. GERPRINT 
PRACTICAL CRIMINAL Ps 
SCIENCE OUTFIT. aitthe Soul 

As shown by one of the illus- A Raurol 
trations on this page, the bags 
contained a curious assortment of 
materials, which are said to have been assembled and 
packed by the Commissioner himself. Each of the bags 
held the following: 

One magnifying glass, one flashlight to burn seven 
hours, one tape measure, one pair of calipers, one set 
of test tubes for the preservation of victim’s hair, finger- 
nails and so forth; one fingerprint set, consisting of a 
vacuum gun for blowing powder, white or black; 
the powders themselves; a pair of rubber gloves, one 
saw, one pair of tweezers, three chisels, one “trouble- 
finder” (a lanyard bearing a flashlight), paper, twine, 
a notebook and a set of assorted crayons. 

With this equipment the up-to-date detective is pre- 
pared to set to work in the systematic manner which 
is nine-tenths of the battle in solving even the most 
intricate murder mystery. 

Also the new administration is aiding the detective 
by keeping the scene of a homicide as undisturbed as 
possible, pending the arrival of the trained and skilled 
investigator. This is a very important point in dealing 
with the puzzling situations that so often confront the 
police when a crime has been committed and when the 


From the 


fion of 


criminal has disappeared and none of the victim’s friends 
can think of an enemy or a motive, and so far as surface 
indications go no trace has been left by the guilty man 


or woman. 


UT surface indications are not the whole story, or 
many an atrocity would have gone unpunished. 
Here is where the items in the black kit-bag come into 
play, and here is where the latest official method of 
procedure helps the detective. For “‘rule of thumb” is 
a thing of the past. Very often the thumb of the first 
patrolman to view the locality after the discovery of a 
crime smudged away fingerprints which would have 
made all the difference between a solved and an un- 
solved homicide. 
It was apt to be a thick, hefty thumb, employed by 
its owner with the best intentions in the 


studied under M. Bertillon there and also in 
London, and returned an enthusiast for the 
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ag of Detective Magic 


type; thirty-five per cent are filed under whorls or 
composite; five per cent run in the arch pattern. An 
elaborate system of numbers and sub-classifications 
has made the consultation of fingerprint files one of 
the simplest and surest operations in the world for men 
trained in the intricacies of the subject. Within five 
minutes, according to ex-Commissioner Faurot, it can 
be ascertained from the 500,000-odd fingerprints filed 
in the New York Police Department whether the digits 
that made a particular impression have ever before 
been recorded. 

Furthermore, fingerprints can be sent by wire now- 
adays from the police of one city to those of another, 
thus avoiding the expensive and uncertain trips which 
used to have to be taken by officers to ascertain 
whether a certain man being held in Chicago or San 
Francisco was really an object of interest on the part 
of the New York gendarmerie, or vice versa. 

Now it is simply a matter of wiring the fingerprint 
and getting an answer within a couple of hours. If the 
prints in New York agree with those taken from the 
distant prisoner, he is the one wanted. If not, time and 
money are saved. 


HIS really marvelous means of identification could 

be used for other purposes than those of the pursuit 
of criminals, though it is doubtful whether it ever will 
be so used in a thoroughgoing way. Most people have 
a very strong instinctive dislike of the idea of being 
fingerprinted. 




















(Courtesy New York Police Dept.) 


THE BLACK KIT-BAGS OF THE 


NEW YORK DETECTIVES. 
With the contents of these bags the 
sleuths of the five boroughs are 
bringing science to bear on prob- 

lems of crime 
AT RIGHT— 
ONE OF OUR LEADING STU- 





DENTS OF CRIME. 
Joseph A. Faurot, formerly Third 
Deputy Police Commissioner of 


New York 
(Times Wide World Photos. ; 









The process has become inti- 
mately associated with police 
work, but the association is by 
no means a necessary one. Ex- 
Commissioner Faurot is a strong 
advocate of general fingerprint- 
ing. Everybody’s markings, he 
thinks, might well be recorded, 
and the results would be helpful 
in many different ways. 

Some 40,000 people die in 
this country unidentified every 
year, he said, in a recent con- 
versation with the writer. Very 
often the families pass weeks and 
months of agony before learning 
what has befallen the missing 











system. Three years ago he retired and is no longer 
actively engaged in detective work; but his enthusiasm 
is still vivid, and he is frequently consulted on baffling 
cases. 


But he is not a dogmatist or a fanatic. He admits 
that it is conceivably possible that some-day a case 
of identical marking may be discovered in two human 
beings. Nobody can prove a universal negative. The 
chances against such an occurrence, however, are prac- 
tically infinite. 
All human fingerprints fall under four classifications 
—loops, whorls, arches and composite. About sixty 
per cent of our species have markings of the loop 


person—if they ever learn. Fur- 
thermore, he believes that such 
a universal record would prove of great value to em- 
ployers, to merchants selling goods on the installment 
plan, and to others who stand in need of reliable-infor- 
mation concerning the persons with whom they have 
business dealings. 

Still, the general reluctance persists. In more than 
one case during Faurot’s carer, when a great business 
institution had been robbed, his suggestion that every- 
body connected with the firm should be fingerprinted 
has met with refusal from the head of the concern. 

“No,” said one such head, “I won’t be fingerprinted 
and I won’t ask the people in my employ to submit to 
what I wouldn’t stand myself.” 

Prejudice is a stubborn thing, and many years are 

likely to pass before this particular view- 





world, but it is to be used no longer. By 





Commissioner Whalen’s orders, nothing is 
to be touched, so far as possible; every- 
thing is to be left exactly as it was; and 
when the specialists arrive they can go 
to work without being discouraged by 
finding that the objects from which they 
might have obtained their strongest evi- 
dence have been utterly ruined by 
handling. 

Nature was very helpful to the police 
when she decided that no two people 
born into the world should have identical 
fingerprints. It took some time ta con- 
vince judges, juries and, in fact, the 
police themselves that this was true, but 
since the early years of the present cen- 


tury the employment this means of 











point ceases to be held by most of us. 

From the angle of criminal applica 
alone, however, fingerprinting has mox 
than justified the trouble and money ex- 
pended upon its study, installation and 
conduct. 

The six black bags sent by Commis- 
sioner Whalen to his homicide detection 
experts may well be regarded as symbols 
of the great change that has come over 
the business of protecting the lives of 

‘New York’s multitudinous inhabitants. 
They represent the enlistment of nothing 
less than the same methods and the same 
fundamental attitude that have brought 
about the triumphs of» science in all the 
fields of modern civilization. 

Science, said Thomas H. Huxley, is 
merely organized common sense. It has 

eo been of enormous help to those who carry 











detectinn and identification has taken a 

, Gominent place in the work of criminal 
investigation in all civilized countries. ren EERE 

Milijons of fingerprints are now on 








1 M4N OF MANY FACES. 


on the defensive warfare of society 
against its enemies. 


j 


ability to disguise himself was defeated by 
collection of Joseph 4. Faurot 


Paul Diamond, whose 


‘magerprint system. # 
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IN THE REALM OF ART 


New York Sees Architecture and Allied Arts Exposition 
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Keystone.) 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 
This Screen by 
LeRoy Daniel Mac- 
Morris Is an Example 
of This Artist’s Work 
Shown at the Archi- 
tectural and Allied 
Arts Exposition. 
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(New York Times 
Studios.) 


AT LEFT— 

THE TENNIS 
CHAMPION AS 
ARTIST. 
Helen Wills, as Is 
Well Known, Has 
Studied Abroad, and 
This Hitherto Un- 
published Portrait 
Shows Her With 
Brush and Palette. 
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“OUCH!” BY BONNIE MacLEARY. 
Shown at the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition. 





T° VISIT. THE Architectural and Allied Arts 
Exposition, now in progress at the Grand 
Central Palace, is to meet with a new intro- 
duction to the modern American genius. 

The scope of the exposition is astonishingly broad 
and catholic. Some idea of it may be derived from 
the list of subjects featured — “architecture, mural 
paintings, sculpture, contemporary paintings, beautiful 
homes, interior decoration, home furnishing, arts and 
crafts, household appliances, building materials.” In 
all these varied activities a new spirit, a new approach 
and a confident treatment of material are being dis- 
played which seem to mark the arrival of a distinct 
epoch in American artistic endeavor. 

The building of a roof for shelter and the creation 
of a beautiful and efficient setting for the life that 
is lived beneath it are among the fundamental busi- 
nesses of man. The exposition which is being held in 
New York is an impressive demonstration of the level 
of achievement in these matters which has been 
reached in our time and country. Beauty and effi- 
ciency—these are the keynote qualities. The ugly 
reign of bare utility has passed, so far as the typical 
American viewpoint is concerned, and in no art has 
the genius of the New World made more brilliant 
advances than in that of architecture. Our very office 
buildings—those “skyscrapers” once despised—have 
come to be recognized as among the wonders of the 
modern world. Europe has abandoned its scorn, 
capitulating to the sheer, magnificent audacity of them 
and to their titanic beauty. And the erection of lovely 
homes is going on all over the country to an extent 
that is enheartening to all who value the finer things 
of life and welcome their progress toward dominance 
of our American scheme of existence. 

But a building, however beautiful, is by itself merely 
a shell. No less important than the work of the archi- 


(Courtesy American Art Galleries. | 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES: TWO BANJO CLOCKS. 
From the Ayer Collection at the American Art 
Galleries. 


tect is that of the decorator, the painter and the 
sculptor, whose creations transform a house into a 
rounded expression of humanity. It was a wise decision 
that added the allied arts to architecture in defining 
the field to be covered at the Grand Central Palace. 

The very notable collection of American and other 
antiques formed by Fred Wellington Ayer of Bangor, 
Me., will be placed on exhibition at the American Art 
Galleries on April 27 for dispersal on May 3 and 4. 
Before that day of parting comes lovers of Americana 
will be well advised to have a look at the treasures 
gathered by Mr. Ayer during the past fifty years. The 
making of the collection was a labor of love and the 
results justify the painstaking judgment and discrim- 
ination of the collector. 

The Valentine Gallery is holding a really charm- 
ing exhibition of modern French paintings which will 
probably continue until well into Summer. Matisse, 
Raoul Dufy and Asselin are among the artists rep- 
resented. 

One of Rodin’s pupils, Yourievitch, a Russian, is 
holding his first American exhibition at the Wilden- 
stein Gallery. The pieces shown afford a very clear 
view of the evolution of this sculptor’s work from his 
earliest period, when he was directly under the over- 
powering influence of the master, to the later phases 
of independence and unquestionable originality. You- 
rievitch is emphatically an individual, and the main 
body of his performance belongs to himself and to 
no other man. Massiveness and grace in a happy 
unity are perhaps the prevailing characteristics of 
his sculpture. He learned much from Rodin, but 
has not been afraid to teach himself the lessons of 
the pioneer. Now and then he touches greatness. 
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THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


Research—The 


Study of the Smoke Problem. 
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STUDY OF THE 
SMOKE NUISANCE 




















Professor H. H. Shei 
don of New York Uni- 
versity Reading the 
Smoke-Recording _In- 
strument Used in His 
Investigation of the 
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(Courtes WVusew 
A 17-YEAR-OLD FLYING GIRL 


Miss Eleanor Smith at the Museum of the Peaceful Arts, With an Earth Induct 
Compass Which Is a Duplicate of the One Used by Lindbergh on His Pari: 


Flight. 





Problem. 


(Times Wide World 


AT RIGHT— 


TESTING THE 

GIRDERS OF 

UNCLE SAM’S 
LATEST 


DIRIGIBLES 
An Axial Load Test 
Being Applied by the 
Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, With an 
Emery Testing Ma- 
chine, on Sample Gird- 
ers for the Two 6,500,- 
000 - Cubic - Foot Air- 
ships in Process of 
Construction for the 
Navy by the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation. 





























TRY THIS ON YOUR ROOF 


A Machine for Registering Sunlight, Used by Pro 
fessor H. H. Sheldon in His Investigation of Smoke 


Conditions in New York. 
ECOMING “AIR-MINDED” is a very technical 
and scientific process, if the thing is to be done 
properly. Externally man’s newest triumph, his 
conquest of the skies, appears as a purely poetic 
phenomenon; he lifts up his eyes, takes wings and 
soars, fulfilling the dream of sages and mystics. But 
this inspiring achievement is based upon infinite ex- 
periment and calculation; hard facts and intricate fig- 
ures have had to be faced and appraised and analyzed 
to make possible the ultimate exquisite victory. 
Really to understand the scientific bases of flight 
is no easy matter. Nevertheless it is highly desirable 
that the general public should become “‘air-minded,”’ 
and this is gradually coming about. The Museum of 
the Peaceful Arts, established at 24 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City, is contributing toward this 
end with a fascinating exhibition of up-to-the-minute 
aeronautical apparatus. One of the objects on view 
is an operating model of a wind tunnel—a miniature 
reproduction of the high-speed tunnel used by the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, in its researches. 
A model of an airplane hangs in the middle of the 
tunnel, suspended to a balance, the pointer of which 
measures the relative amount of lift produced by the 
speed of the plane in the air current. An air speed 
of approximately fifteen miles per hour can be devel- 
oped in the model tunnel. Also there is a tube con- 
necting the airplane with an Ellison draft gauge 
which calculates in terms of miles per hour so that 
the student can determine the variation of lift with 
varying air speeds. 
Another interesting item in the exhibition is an 
operating model of the Pioneer earth inductor com- 


pass. This model, especially constructed fo: the 
museum by the Pioneer Instrument Company, is a 
reproduction of the compass used by Colonel Lind- 
bergh in his flight from New York to Paris. 

The term ‘“air-mindedness’” may be applied to 
other phases of human interest in the surrounding 
atmosphere besides its conditions as a field for flight. 
New York, for instance, has long prided itself upon 
its freedom from a smoke nuisance such as has ac- 
companied the growth of many other great cities. In 
recent years that pride has had a number of humiliat- 
ing disappointments, and the municipality has dele- 
gated Professor H. H. Sheldon of New York Univer- 
sity to conduct a broad investigation of smoke con- 
ditions with a view to scientific handling of the 
problem. 

One of the pictures on this page shows Professor 
Sheldon at work with one of the most remarkable of 
his instruments, which records the exact amount of 
smoke in the atmosphere at a given point. He also 
employs, among other means, a very delicate appara- 
tus which, placed upon a roof, registers the degree 
of sunlight which filters through the smoke screen 
thrown out by the multitudinous industries of the 
city. New York can never, of course, be an entirely 
smokeless town, but the metropolis is fortunate in 
being spared the heavy clouds from the burning of 
soft coal which hang over so many centres of manu- 
facturing. 

Returning to the field of aviation, the Bureau of 
Standards is making a series of tests on samples of 
the girders for the great dirigible airships now being 
built for the United States Navy by the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation of Akron, Ohio. These tests 
are being conducted at the request of the Navy De- 
partment’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 


























(Courtesy Museum of the Pegceful Arts.) 
AN INSTRUMENT FOR AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH 


This Ellison Draft Gauge Measures the Velocity of the 
Air in Miles Per Hour. It Is Connected by a Tube 
to a Wind Tunnel in Which Experiments are Conducted. 
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Britain’s Three-Cornered Election 


of a vigorous electoral campaign. Of the three 

parties involved only two have a chance of win- 
ning—the Conservatives and Labor. The Liberals under 
the leadership of Lloyd George are hoping to win enough 
seats to hold the balance of power. That they will make 
a better showing than at the last election is generally 
believed. 

If the by-elections are an accurate barometer of pub- 
lic sentiment the Conservatives are in, if not for a 
whipping, for a marked dim- 
inution of the seats they now 
hold. Five of these _ by- 
elections have recently oc- 
curred. All the seats involved 
had been previously held by 
Conservatives, but that party 
only retained two of them 
and those by greatly reduced 
majorities. Of the remaining 
three, Labor won two, while 
one went to the Liberals. 

Still, the present Conserva- 
tive majority is so large that 
it can stand a heavy loss and 
yet remain in power. There 
are 615 seats in the House of 
Commons, so that 308 constitute a majority. In the last 
election in 1924 the Conservatives won 420 seats, 
Labor 150, the Liberals 40 and the Independents 5. 
Thus the Conservatives had a majority of more than 
200 over all other parties combined. 

But that was in 1924 and much water has gone under 
the bridge since then. There is the natural reaction 
against the party in power to reckon with as well as the 
enmities that have been engendered by the govern- 
ment’s acts of omission and commission. No one expects 
the Conservatives, if they win at all, to do so by any- 
thing like the majority of five years ago. At present 
the betting is that the Conservatives and Labor will win 
about 265 seats each, while 85 seats are accorded to 
the Liberals. 

Much of the uncertainty that shrouds the election is 
due to the great addition to the electorate. The only 
people who could vote in 1924 were men over 21 and 
women who had reached the age of 30. But by the 
addition of what is referred to as the “flapper vote” 
5,000,000 more women than before will be enabled to 
vote. Whether this vote will divide on the usual lines 
or swing preponderantly to one party is what is keep- 
ing the politicians guessing. For publicity purposes all 
declare that this new vote will inure to the benefit of 
their own special party. Privately, they agree that they 
are in the dark. 


(x 2 BRITAIN AT PRESENT is in the throes 





, 
Stanley Baldwin, 
Premier of Great 
Britain 


"(HE Conservatives as the party in power are naturally 

the target for attack, and much of their campaign 
will have to be defensive. They are charged by their 
opponents with apathy and ineptitude. One of their as- 
sailants recently stated that “‘the snores of the govern- 
ment are heard throughout 
the country.” They are 
charged with having done lit- 
tle with the unemployment 
problem, with having failed 
in settling the mining prob- 
lem and with having blundered 
on the question of foreign 
relations. 

All these, of course, will be 
denied. The Conservatives will 
claim that unemployment has 
been considerably reduced. 
They will point to their de- 
rating act, soon to come into 
force, whereby industry is re- 
lieved of a large part of local 
taxation. They are project- 
ing an extensive scheme of slum clearance. These 
measures together with warnings against socialism will 
be chiefly relied on to maintain them in power. 

Perhaps their most effective weapon has been fur- 
nished by Winston Churchill’s presentation of the bud- 
get for the. coming year. In its political aspect the 
speech accompanying it might be described as an invi- 
tation to all England to take tea as the guests of the 
Conservative Party, for the chief surprise of the budget 


Philip Snowden, One 
of the Most Prominent 
of the Labor Leaders. 


‘and railways. 





By J]. W. Duffield 


is the immediate and total abolition of the tax on tea, 
both foreign and empire grown. This will cost the 
government about $30,000,000 in revenue, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Churchill it should bring an immediate sav- 
ing of 8 cents a pound to the purchaser. When one 
remembers what a nation of tea drinkers the English 
are it can readily be seen what advantage may 
accrue to the party proposing this reduction. No single 
item of relief in the cost of living could affect more 
individuals than this reduction of the tea tax, a tax 
which has been in existence since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


R. CHURCHILL noted an improvement in the 

matter of unemployment, and painted a cheerful 
picture of increased comfort for the people. The cost 
of living, he said, had decreased 18 points since 1924, 
while money wages had remained at the same level. 
During the four years of the present government small 
savings accounts had increased by $850,000,000. There 
had been a notable decrease in the amount of drinking 
and a great increase among the working people in their 
purcaases of luxuries, such as motorcycles, silk under- 
wear, travel excursions and other indulgences of the 
sort. 

Take it altogether, the speech was an effective argu- 
ment for the Conservatives, and has considerably 
brightened their prospects in the campaign. A laugh 
was injected when Mr. Churchill referred to Lloyd 
George as “‘the happy warrior of squandermania’’—the 
last word bearing on the former Premier’s advocacy 
of spending an immense sum in public works. 

It is evident that the chief issues of the Labor Party 
will be unemployment and the reconstruction of the 
coal mining industry. On this latter question it is 
charged that the government had done practically 
nothing in the way of coordination and _ scientific 
management. 

In international matters the Laborites will lay stress 
on the limitation of armaments and the danger of mili- 
tary pacts like that with France which was under dis- 
cussion last year. It will ad- 
vocate the withdrawal of 
troops from the Rhineland, 
the recognition of Russia and 
the conclusion of a pact with 
the United States regarding 
the freedom of the seas. It 
will urge also the develop- 
ment of natural resources and 
the nationalization of mines 


For the Liberal Party Lloyd 
George is in the saddle and 
prosecuting a vigorous cam- 
paign. He is laying much em- 
phasis on the question of un- 
employment, and has a brand 
new solution of his own that 
has provoked excited discussion. He declares that he 
has worked out a plan that within a year will reduce 
unemployment to normal. 





Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


T°? the Tories these are ‘“‘the Welsh wizard’s rab- 
bits.”” Labor suggests skeptically that he take his 
pledges to the pawnbrokers. Yet the proposal is based 
on plausible arguments. Great Britain has 1,250,000 
able-bodied workingmen out of employment. The 
government is paying them at least $300,000,000 a year 
as doles and getting nothing for it. Yet there are roads 
that need making and overdue public works. Why not 
allow that money to be productive? asks Lloyd George. 
He declares that he will support any government 
that will put his idea into force. If the Liberals hold 
the balance of power that will be the formula. By 
this statement every candidate of every party is put in 
the position either of accepting the plan or stating his 
reasons for refusal. 

Another card in Lloyd George’s hand is the temper- 
ance problem. For thirty years the Liberals have been 
advocating a reform of the liquor traffic. They are 
urging it now with marked emphasis. It appears that 
for the first time it may play a really important part 
in deciding the elections. 

A prominent journal recently stated that between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 voters will go to the polls 
pledged to vote for temperance. The drys are not run- 





ning temperance candidates of their own, but have 
arranged to throw their votes to any candidate pledged 
to temperance reform. In various constituencies they 
may. thus hold the balance of power, if they vote 
solidly. 

Temperance headquarters officials say they have 30,- 
000 key workers throughout the country for their cam- 
paign. They have been devoting much attention to 
young men and women who will vote for the first time, 
especially to women as a whole, since feminine voters 
are in a majority in England. A leading paper says: 

“It was woman’s vote which carried prohibition in 
America, and many of the women at home are taking 
up the cause with great enthusiasm. What is feared is 
not the sudden emergence of prohibition as a political 
issue, but something more subtle. If as many as 2,000,- 
000 votes are polled for temperance in May, with 
the possibility of an increased 
number in subsequent elec- 
tions, the country may wake 
up on the day after a general 
election to discover that a 
majority of members returned 
to the House of Commons 
are pledged to temperance re- 
form. This imposing campaign 
is not regarded seriously by 
the liquor traffic.”’ 

The newspaper in question 
further quotes an unnamed 
official as saying: ‘‘Temper- 
ance reformers are wrong 
in thinking they have the sup- 


Ramsay MacDonald, 
Former Premier and 
Leader of the Labor 


Party. port of young voters. The 

vote of the cocktail-imbibing 

flapper is far greater than the vote of Sunday School 
flappers who belong to a noisy minority.” 


ABOR is hotly divided on the question, with Snow- 

den and Henderson leading the dry forces. This 
leaves the Conservatives standing pat with 100,000 
licensed houses and 1,000,000 shareholders strongly 
supporting Baldwin. This may be counterbalanced, how- 
ever, by a defection in the agricultural vote. Of late 
the farmers have been showing strong dissatisfaction 
with the government, which, they allege, has failed to 
honor its pledge to restore the “great basic industry of 
agriculture to a more prosperous condition as an es- 
sential balancing element in the economic and social 
life of the country.”’ 

Both the Conservative and the Liberal causes have 
plenty of money for campaign purposes, and both enjoy 
the support of a powerful press. Labor has neither. 
But for that matter it never has had. It counts on 
its volunteers. It has the asset of a great number of 
devoted workers who are prepared to speak at street 
corners, to canvass from door to door and perform all 
other necessary services with no reward but that which, 
may come with the triumph of their cause. 

What might have proved a serious boomerang for 
the Labor Party, due to an unconsidered statement by 
Philip Snowden during a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, was avoided by a diplomatic retreat of the latter 
from an untenable position. In a fiery speech he had 
assailed the debt settlement with America and had inti- 
mated that a subsequent Government might repudiate 
it if it felt so inclined. 

This was seized on instantly by the Conservatives as 
affecting the sanctity of contracts and the probity of the 
Government. Austen Cham- 
berlain declared that Snow- 
den’s speech was the worst 
day’s work done in a long 
time for Great Britain. Snow- 
den’s own colleagues thought 
he had blundered. The next 
day he softened his declara- 
tion, explaining, that what he 
really meant was that he 
favored by agreement the can- 
cellation of all war debts. 

One of the humors of the 
campaign is the adjuration to 
women campaigners not to 
wear light-colored stockings 
for fear of distracting the 
attention of the voters. 








David Lloyd George, 
Head of the Liberal 
Party. 
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IN THE CITY BY 








THE LAKE. 


Fifty Thousand 


Spectators Wit- 


nessing the Open- 





ing Game of the 
Season at Chicago 
Between the Cubs 
and the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, in Which 
the Locals Had 
the Short End of a 


Score of 4 to 3. 




















(Times Wide World Photos.) 
A SOLID BLOW. 
Hack Wilson of the Chicago Cubs §ingling in the First Inning of the Opening @) 
Game at Chicago Between the Cubs and the Pirates, the Latter Winning by 4 to 3. 
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WHIZ OF THE BALL 
MARK THE OPENING 
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THE GOOD RIGHT ARN 
EXECUTI 

President Hoover Throwing Ou 
the American League Season i 
Right in Front Row Are: Secret: 
Mrs. Hoover, the President, Se 
Mellon, Walter Johnson and C 
and Owner of the 





























(Times Wide World Photos.) 
SPEARING A HIGH ONE. 
Vincent Chimenti of the Lafayette Col- 
lege Varsity Nine Making a Phenomenal 
Leap in Practice. 














(Times Wide World P 
AT LEFT— 
DENTING THE RUBBER. ty (" 
Adams, Shortstop of the Pirates, Scoring SAYING IT 4-ITH 
the First Run of the Game in the Open- Joe Judge, Washington Capta 


ing Contest With the Chicagos at the Presented With a Floral Reme: 
’ tingly on Behalf of the Local 
Latter’s City. Opening Game With the Ath 


Week Ending April 27. 


1929 


\LL AND CRASH OF BAT 
ING OF THE 1929 MAJOR 
3ASEBALL SEASON 




















Times Wide World Photos. } 

RIGHT ARM OF THE CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE. 

Throwing Out the First Ball to Open 
igue Season in Washington. Left to 
w Are: Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, 
President, Secretary of the Treasury 
ohnson and Clarke Griffith, Manager 
Owner of the Senators. 
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%, (Times Wide World Photos.) 
G IT 4-ITH FLOWERS. 
ington Captain and First Baseman, 


Floral Remembrance by Judge Mat- 
of the Local Lodge of Elks at the 
With the Athletics in Washington. 


























(Times Wide World Photos.) 
FRIENDLY ENEMIES. 
Walter Johnson (Left) and Connie 
Mack, Managers, respectively, of the 
Washington Senators and the Philadel- 
phia Athletics, Shaking Hands Before 
the Opening Game in Washington. 


(Times Wide World Photos. } 
AT RIGHT— 
INTO THE OUTFIELD. 
Sam .West of the Washingtons Sending 
a High One That Was Gobbled Up for 
the First Put Out of the Season in the 
National Capital. 
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(Times Wide World 


Photos.) 


AT THE 
YANKEE 
STADIUM. 
Scene During the 
Opening Game of 
the American 
League Season in 
New York City, 
When the Yankees 
Locked Horns 
With the Boston 


Red Sox. 

















(Times Wide World Photos, ) 
CABINET MEMBERS AT WASHINGTON GAME. 
2) Secretary of Labor Davis (Left), Secretary of the Navy Adams, Mrs. Adams and 
\ Mrs. Lamont, Wife of the Secretary of Commerce, Witness the Opening Game 
Between the Senators and the Athletics, Won by the Latter by 13 to 3. 
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MARION TALLEY WITH HER MOTHER AND SISTER. 


The Young American Opera Star (at Left) Has Announced Her Retirement After 


Four Seasons as a Prima Donna. 


has taken the centre of the operatic 

stage, but this time it is with the 
surprising announcement of her retire- 
ment. 

“I want to go back West with my 
family, to buy the farm I have always 
wanted and to be just like other farmers,” 
says the 22-year-old Kansas City soprano 
who made the famous “$100,000 début” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House three 
years ago last February. Her last en- 
gagement is scheduled for May 4, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. When the final note is 
sung Miss Talley will have concluded 
her public career—at least according to 
her present plans. 

The public has naturally been much 
astonished at this sudden voluntary ter- 
mination of a successful career; and so 
has the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
which apparently expected nothing of 
the kind. It appears, however, that Miss 
Talley has lately dropped hints of her 
desire to have done with operatic and 
concert appearances. Not long ago, 
when filling an engagement at Hartford, 
Conn., she said that she was ‘yearning for 
a country life in Ohio; so perhaps that is 
where she will buy “the farm I have al- 
ways wanted” and seek seclusion from 
the triumphs and troubles of a diva. 

That night of Feb. 17, 1926, when 
Marion Talley made her New York début, 
will long be remembered by patrons of 
the Metropolitan. A _ special train had 
come from Kansas City, bringing Marion 
Talley “rooters.” Extra policemen had 
to be assigned to hold back the crowds 


Ors MORE MARION TALLEY 


that swayed around the opera house. The 
piece that night was “Rigoletto,” and 
rarely in the history of opera in America 
had interest been so widely aroused. 

The criticisms were generally favor- 
able. Faults were found with certain 
phases of the singer’s technique, and such 
comments have continued to be made. 
But there is no doubt that Miss Talley 
made a secure place for herself among 
operatic stars and would have been able 
to retain it for years to come. Her re- 
tirement will bring genuine regret to 
many who have not merely enjoyed her 
singing but have been proud of her as one 
of our young American artists who have 
achieved the heights of stardom. 

News comes from London of a new 
opera based on “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” which had already inspired 
Verdi and Nicolai. This latest venture 
is entitled “Sir John in Love”; it is by 
Vaughan Williams, and the composer has 
based his score very largely upon old 
English folk tunes—an admirable idea 
which has not, it seems, altogether be- 
lied its promise. The first performance 
was given by the Royal College of Music, 
and according to The London Morning 
Post “as an essay in the treatment of 
tunes for stage purposes ‘Sir John in 
Love’ is very pleasant, indeed.” 

But it has its shortcomings. The same 
critic tells us: “Where it fails as an 
opera is in characterization, None of the 
music seems to express the characters. 
Again, there is no sparkle or humor in the 
music to correspond with the situations 
on the stage.” 
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(Kay) 
VITALI KORETZKY, 
Well-Known Tenor, Who Was 
Heard Over the WJZ Radio Net- 
work on April 19 in a Recital 
With Piano. r 









Photo.) 

















LAVINIA DARVE, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 
Late of the Paris Opéra, Who 
Was Soloist at the 37th Con- 
tinental Congress of the D. 
A. R. in Washington. 








(© F. Cold- 
ensky) 


LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI, 





Conductor of 
the Stravinsky 
Opera-Ballet, 
“Les Noces,” 
at the 
Metropolitan. 





(New York Times 
Studios) 


At Right— 
ALEXANDRE 
GRETCH- 
ANINOFF, 
Distinguished 
Russian 
Composer, 
Now Visiting 
the 
United States. 
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SPENCE SCHOOL GIRLS OF PAST AND PRESENT 






































HE SPENCE 
SCHOOL, which has 
taught New York dé- 
butantes since long before 
the first days of the horse- 
less carriage, is preparing to 
move soon into the first 
building it has ever owned. 


The new building will be 
at 22 East Ninety - first 
Street. It will be nine 
stories tall. It will have a 
gymnasium, a large audito- 
rium equipped with a mod- 
ern stage and other facilities 
and conveniences for its 
“sub-deb” students. 


Not only this but the ac- 
commodations offered by the 
new building will, according 
to the school announcement, 
permit little girls of kinder- 
garten age to be welcomed 
for the first time, and these 
“can continue through their 
teens until ready for college 
or their coming out party.” 


The pictures on the left 
show interiors of the present 
building at 26-30 West 55th 
Street, with the reception 
hall, a kimona party and a 
portion of one of the dormi- 
tory suites. 




















ey 








A THRILLING AUTO BUS RIDE. 


Here is a class of the school at the time automobile veils first came into 

fashion and “Daisy, Daisy, Give Me Your Answer True” was all the rage. 

Among the young women in the photograph are those who afterward became: 

Mrs. Udo M. Fleischman, Mrs. Winthrop W. Alexander, Mrs. Frances Lamont 

Robbins, Mrs. Gordon Auchincloss, Mrs. Lamar T. Leahy, Mrs. Palmer Letch- 
ford, Mrs. Herbert N. Fell, Mrs. Carl Martin. 























(Ewing Galloway.) 
ONE OF THE CLASSES OF 1899. 
Walking sedately, two-by-two, the young ladies of the Spence School take the 
air, protected by chaperones from the disturbing sights and sounds of the great 
city. Their street dresses at that time were models of the latest styles. 


Below— : 
THE NEWER GENERATION OF STUDENTS. 


Here is a recent class of the Spence School out for a bus ride along Fifth Ave- 
nue. Puzzle: Find the chaperones. 


ae 
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MARCH OF A WOOLLY CARAVAN—A STUDY 
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Under Bleak Skies 


LOCK OF SHEEP Making Their Way Through the Snow With the Leader in Front Towering Head and Shoulders Over the 
Others That Meekly Follow His Guidance. Sent by Claud McCallum, Alma, Mich. (Cash Award $10.00.) 






























































The Street Sale Pal and Guardian 
N CERTAIN DAYS in St. Severn, France, the Inhabitants Take , go LITTLE YOUNGSTER in This Picture Sent by Mrs. C. H. 
Anything They Have for Sale to the Public Square and There Dis- _&, Leslie of Springfield, Mass., Need Fear Nothing as Long as His 

pose of It. A Possible Purchaser Is Making Her Decision. Sent by canine Friend Keeps Watch and Ward Over Him. (Cash Award $3.00.) 

J. H. Scott Jr. of Portsmouth, Va. (Cash Award $5.00) 
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AND OTHER AMATEUR PRIZE-WINNERS 

















The Grand Canyon 

NE OF THE SUBLIMEST Spec- 

tacles on the American Continent 
Is This Region of Rugged Declivities 
and Deep Gorges Shaped in All Sorts 
of Fantastic Forms by the Chisel of the 
Master Architect. Sent by L. Arden, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Rules for Amateurs. 


(1D-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a 

first prize of $10.00 cach week for 

the best amateur photograph; $5.00 
as a second prize, and pays $3.00 for each 
additional photograph published. 


Amateur photographers everywhere are 
invited to send their latest and best photo- 
graphs (not negatives). 


Photographs are judged on the basis of 
interest and technical quality. All photo- 
graphs must be accompanied by postage if 
return is desired, and should be addressed 
to the Amateur Photographic Editor, MID- 
WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Photographs to be considered must have 
been taken by the entrant. Amateur photo- 
graphers are invited to ask questions about 
their work. 





















Like a Statue 
HIS LITTLE SPECIMEN Doesn’t 
Know What It’s All About, but is Game 
to Try Anything Once. Sent by W. Matti- 
more, New York City. 



































The Coming Generation 
OMRADES TOGETHER in All Sorts of Weather 
Are the Youthful Cowboy and Soldier Whose Ambi- 
tions for the Future Are Clearly Evidenced by Their Out- 
fits. Sent by F. P. Meany, Austin, Minn. 
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Rival Pets 
lh a LITTLE TOTS, One With a Feathered and the 
Other With a Four-Legged Favorite That Look at 
Each in a Spirit of Hostility Wholly Unshared by Their 
Owners. Sent by Mrs. Frank O. Luther, Schenectady, 
os %, 
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THE LATEST VIEW OF “MAN'S ESTATE” 





ike toy 




















EARLE LARIMORE AND MARGALO GILLMORE 
in a Scene From “Man’s Estate,” at the Biltmore Theatre. 





(Photos Vaudamir 


EVEN THE WISEST YOUNGSTERS ARE CUPID'S PREY 
Earle Larimore as Jerry and Margalo Gillmore as Sesaly, in “Man’s Estate.” 


MARGALO GILLMORE, 
as Sesaly Blaine. 


April 27, 1929 




















By Mitchell Rawson 


F THE WRITING OF PLAYS 
O about the flaming, soaring virtues 

of the younger generation, as con- 
trasted with the stodgy meanness and 
stupidity of the elder, there is apparently 
to be no end for quite a while to come. 
The latest in this vein is ‘““Man’s Estate,” 
by Beatrice Blackmar and Bruce Gould, 
which has been given a characteristically 
excellent production by the Theatre 
Guild. It is to be seen at the Biltmore 
Theatre. 

The Guild knows its business so far 
as the handling of a play is concerned. 
Give it even the most commonplace script 
and when the curtain rises the thing will 
be found to provide at least a passable 
means of whiling away an evening,-be- 
cause of the taste and judgment shown 
in the settings and in the selection of 
the players. This is true of ‘“Man’s 
Estate.”’ Superlatively unimportant in 
itself, its selection by the Guild is rather 
a mystery. But Homer, we are told, 
sometimes nods, and even the Theatre 
Guild has its share of human fallibility. 

At any rate there can be no question 
that “‘Man’s Estate’? has had just about 
everything done for it that could have 
been done in 
staging. The 


the way of casting and 
“ladies and gentlemen of 
the company” (as the old playbills used 
to phrase it) 
formers as Margalo Gillmore, Earle Lari- 
more, Edward Pawley and Dudley Digges; 
and Elizabeth Patterson portrays the 
mother of the very silly and irritating 
hero in a manner that wins for her the 


include such sterling per- 


laurels of the production, in the present 


reviewer's judgment 
icism as to the casting does 


One crit 
suggest itself. It so happened that your 





“I ALWAYS WANTED TO BE A LAWYER!” 
Mr. Jordan (Dudley Digges) Tells Sesaly (Margalo Gillmore) 
of His Frustrated Ambition. 














reviewer saw the play from a seat that 
was pretty far back in the house, and 
from that distance Mr. Larimore’s looks 
seemed a bit too mature. 

And now for the play itself. The 
scene is laid in a small town in the Middle 
West. The son of the Jordan house (Mr. 
Larimore), arriving at ‘‘man’s estate,’’ is 
discontented with his surroundings. He 
is filled with a consuming ambition to 
become a great architect; and he wants to 
study abroad so that he can build cathe- 
drals and do things on a big scale gen- 
erally. His manner toward his parents is 
truculent and tempestuously critical. He 
doesn’t argue with them; he just tells 
them. The same attitude is shown by the 
heroine, Sesaly Blaine (Miss Gillmore), 
and by the Jordan daughter and son-in- 
law (Armina Marshall and Edward 
Pawley). 

Jerry (Mr. Larimore) says he believes 
in free love. He doesn’t intend to shackle 
himself by the ties of holy matrimony. 
Nevertheless he is in love with Sesaly and 
she with him, and they find themselves 
in trouble. Scandal must be averted at 

according to the _ parental 
Sesaly at first refuses to marry 


all costs, 
Jordans. 
Jerry, although he is willing to compro- 
mise his principles and aspirations in 
order to protect her. However, the elder 
generation has its way arid the ceremony 
is performed. But Sesaly doesn’t intend 
to hold Jerry back from his career; only 
when he really wants her for his wife 
will she regard herself in that character. 
And presently, when she is on the point 
of leaving for Europe, Jerry decides that 
he does want her more than his career 
and that he cannot bear to let her go. So 
they embrace on the threshold of the dull 
domesticity which (in the persons of their 
elders) they have always despised. 


2@ 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF NEW YORK STAGE 











(White) 
DANCING AND SINGING DAMOSELS OF “MUSIC IN MAY.” 
A Scene in the New Operetta at the Casino Theatre. 


Guide lo the Shows ] 


CESTIONS of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be 
Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if Addressed to the Dramatic 
Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 

‘ 

















& 


DRAMATIC. 
Ambassador—-“‘LITTLE ACCIDENT." Guild “CAPRICE, 
Apollo—“HARLEM.” Charles Hopkins ‘THE PERFECT ALIBI.” 
Ethel Barrymore—“THE LOVE DUEL.’ 
Bayes—“SKIDDING.’ 
Belasco-——*‘MIMA.” 
Martin Beck—"“THE CAMEL THROUGH THE Littlk—"“LET tS BE GAY.” 


Hudson—"“APPEARANCES.,” 
(Chiduofst.) 





Klaw-——-*MRS,. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH.”’ 


VIVIAN MARTIN, 
in “‘Marry the Man,” at the Fulton Theatre. 





NEEDLE’S EYE.” Longacre-— "MYSTERY SQUARE." 
Belmont-—-FAY MARBE Lyceum—"“MEEBT THE PRINCE 
Rijou—JONESY.” Masque—“THAT FERGUSON FAMITY 
Biltmore—"“MAN’S ESTATE.” Henry Miller’s—“JOURNEYS END.’ 
Booth—"‘BIRD IN HAND.” People’s, BKowery—-“UNDER THE GASLIGH1 
Cherry Lane-—“THE VEGETABLE.’ Playhouse— "STREET SCENE.’ 
Maxine Elliott's—“BEFORE YOU'RE 25.” Plymouth—"HOLIDAY. (Apeda.i 
Empire—"THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.” Princess—“HE WALKED IN HER SLEEP.” ay LIBBY HOLMAN, 
Forty-eighth Street— “BROTHERS.” Republic—“MY GIRL FRIDAY.” in “The Little Show,” at the 
Music Box. 
Forty-ninth Street. “"THE COME-ON MAN.” Ritz—-“COURAGE. 
Fuilon—‘*MARRY THE MAN." Royale—"“KIBITZER.” 


John Goldeun—“STRANGE INTERLUDE.” Wallack’s—"SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED 


MUSICAL. 


Alvin ‘SPRING IS HERE Imperial——“THE NEW MOON 
Liberty “LADY FINGERS. 


Majestic—“PLEASURE BOUND 


Broadhurst—"“HOLD EVERYTHING.’ 
Kari Carroll—“FIORETTA.’ 

MAY.” Music Box—‘*THE LITTLE SHOW 
“WHOOPEE'” 


Casinu—“MUSIC IN 
Chanin’s 46th St “POLLOW THRU.” New Amsterdam 


George M, Cohan—“HELLO, DADDY" Shubert—“THE RED ROBE. 


Eltinge“BLACKBIRDS OF 1928." Ziegfeld—‘SHOW BOAT 


PHOTOPLAYS. 


Little Carnegie Playhouse—Pictures§ that are 


stor—__““"THE WAY MELODY.” 
Astor THE BROADWAY M “different. 


; “ez “~ . sti presentation. ‘ : 
Capltel—Peature picture end stage | Puramount-—Feature picture and stage presenta- 





Central—"“HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN.’ tion 
Colony—-Feature picture and stage presentation. Rialto—-‘THE WILD PARTY.” 
Criterion—"“THE LETTER.” Rivoli—“COQUETTE.” 


(White.) 
Forty-fourth Street—"ALIBI York THOMAS MITCHELL AND 
Times Studio.) KATHERINE ALEXANDER, 


DUGAN.” Roxy—Feature picture and stage presentation 


Embassy —“THE TRIAL OF MARY 
Selwyn -“THE RAINBOW MAN." = (Neu 


~. 


Gaiety —“CHRISTINA.’ Strand—Pyatere picture and stage presentation MARIE ADELS n “Little Accident,” at the Amb 
Na = es Oh i " , cc a e Ambas- 
Globh—""SHOW BOAT’ Warner—“THE DIVINE LADY in ““Mystery Square,” at the Longacre sador Theatre. 


Sam H. Harris—“THE SINGING FOOL.’ Winter Garden—“NOAH'S ARK.” Theatre. 














, ¢ | 4 5 Ss | 
{ROYALE THEATRE WEST {oth Be | 


“One of the most delightful comedies I have ever seen—Milne at me ae 
| BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 
IN A. A. MILNE’'S BRIGHTEST COMEDY 
MEET THE PRINCE 
LYCEUM Thea., W. 45 St. 8:50. Mts. Thurs. & Sat. 
| N a AMSTERDAM." House seer rm 
diceold, Mur, Die Mun Were sac | Ziegfeld |Z TF} GFELD Theatre 
E D D | E C A N T O R 3 Sensa- Entire Mezzanine $4. Mats. THURS. and ‘SAT. 
in ZIEGFELD tional Hits 
| | seis? WHOOPEE|S2%|C HOW BOAT 
with ETHEL SHUTTA & All Star Cast 
PAUL WHITEMAN & HIS BAND The 
| ZIEGFELD ' MID- . FROLIC Atop New | American Greatest Show Ziegfeld Ever Produced 
I | <teeting Pince of worse.” Nighto 2130) Girl | aan Wicit, Mezard Marsh. Barbers Xewberrs. 
Big ae an CHARLES. WINNINGER 
MILES OF MUSICAL SMILES 
LIBERTY 
vce ff ADY FINGERS 
i2nd St. W. of B’way. 
Evenings at 8:30. 
™ Matinees with 
ed. & Sat., 2:30. 
: EDDIE BUZZELL & LOUISE BROWN 
“THE er. M4 TALKIES" 2nd and Last Week at Popular Prices 
HEAR RICHARD 
TRAND | __parTHELMEss 
WER ROADWAY and 47th st, SINGING and TALKING 
KDAYS SUNDAYS 
| ill Seats, 35¢ AIT Seats TH 50c - “WEARY RIVER” 
DOORS OPEN daily 10:20 A. M. with BETTY COMPSON 
| De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly 11:30 A First National Vitaphone Picture 
7 28 COzcossa#£f 
66 . 
| DOLORES j,  “NOAH’S 
| COSTELLO ARK 
| A WARNER BROS. VITAPHONE TALKING PICTURE 
| WINTER GARDEN kg 30th'sT. EXTRA 6 P.M. SHOW SUN, 
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LONGACRE Wins:  Matinees WED. & SAT. yoo!aes 
BEST MYSTERY THRILLER OF ALL TIMES! 


“People who flocked to ‘Dracula’ and ‘The Gorilla’ to feel delicious 
shivers running up and down thelr spines ec | like ‘Mystery Square.’ 
Fehr, New York American 


MysTERY SQUARE 


BASED ON ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S “SUICIDE CLUB” STORIES 





ALEX. A. AARONS & VINTON meee S TWIN MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPHS 
Musical Comedy of Youth “You're the Cream in My Coffee” 


Victor Moore 
| s | Music al Ona Munson 
Comedy Bert Lahr 


Knocko ut’ Jack Whiting 


HERE sesecs= | EVERYTHING! 


ALVIN, 52 St.,W. of B’way. Mats. Wed. & Sat BROADHURST, 414 St., W.of B'y.Mts.Wed.& Sat 



















THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 








MAN'S ESTATE |! CAMEL i 
E NEEDLE’S EYE 
By Beatrice Blackmar & Bruce Gould by Frantiseh Langer 
J | BILTMORE "2 vm, | MeeeR meer a 
| A Comedy by Sil-Vara LAST WEEKS ! 
} 
i} 
|| CAPRICE | STRANGE INTERLUDE 
S| Comp ee rere Ul Golden ™5:,23.7 2s 
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EDW.G. ROBINSON 























































































































Mats. THURS 


EARL CARROLL EARL CARROLL’S Musical Comedy Hit 


Th., 50 St., 7 Av. 


or LEON LIONEL 


& SAT 





ioe) ERROL ATWILL 


BAGBY & &,. ROMILLI 


DOROTHY KNAPP —| i The Suverd 66 F | O R E T T A 9 
angen Venetia 
GEORGE HOUSTON | anton 




















Music Shows 


Mats. Wednesc 





The Newest Musical Comedy Smash The Season's Undisputed Masterpiece 


FOLLOW THRU, NEW MOON 


‘The Most Cheerful of the Season's 


Chanin 46th 


lay and Saturday 






THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


Brilliant Cast Evelyn Robert Gus 
of 150—with Herbert Halliday Shy 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Mts. Wed. & Sat 


SCHWAB 
& 


MANDEL’S 


GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 


Her. Tribune, 









ST. THEATRE 








7th BIG WEEK of THE SMASH HIT! nee’ 








L | C T VANDERBILT 
Thea., 48 St.,E.of B’y 
Evenings at 8:50 


“IN THE FRONT RANK OF Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
THIS SEASON'S PLAYS.”—Daily Mirror 




















me SHE GOT WHATS WANTED 


i ATS 42d STRE ET WEST of BWAY 
3 3O. MATS WED. & SAT 
SEA AT > “s EEKS IN ADVANCE.., 


GREAT LAUGH HIT—— 








RITZ THEATRE, 48 St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 





32nd 
BIG 
WEEK e 











LEW CANTOR PRESENTS 


JANET BEECHER 
“ GQURAGE" 


WITH JUNIOR DURKIN 

















HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
Kives. S:30 Mats. Thurs. & Sat 
“JOURNEY’S END” 
By R. C. SHERRIFF 








Co 


in “THE AGE OF INNOCENCE” 


Katharine Dramatized from Edith Wharton’s Novel 
by MARGARET AYER BARNES 
with a distinguished east, including ROLLO 
PETERS and ARNOLD KORFF. 
j j ) C EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way & 40th St. 


ves, 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 








CROSBY CAIGE presents THE BEST LAUGH IN TOWN 


Little Accident 


(Ete THEATRE, 49th Street, West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 
SEATS ALL PRICES AT BOX OFFICE 








CH 


BY TRISTRAM TUPPER—WILLIAM K. HOWARD PRO- 
DUCTION—FOX MOVIETONE SCORE; ALSO OTHER GAIFTY °se tee 


with 


William Fox Presents 


RISTINA Lanse 





Daily 2:45-8:45 














EXCELLENT FOX MOVIETONE SUBJECTS 





Ss. 





COLONY SCANDAL 


Broadway at 53rd Street with LAURA LA PLANTE 
i Al niversal Talking Picture 
OSWALD SOUND CARTOON INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


and EXCEPTIONAL STAGE SHOW 


CONTINUOUS NOON TO ILI. 


MOSS’ CARL UL. ‘AE MMLE presents 


} 
| 











M ID-WEEK PICTORIAL embraces the most In connection with its news of the stage and actors players of the past as well. This feature of the infor- 


informative week-by-week record of plays and and actresses MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
players of the New York stage. Its pictures an information bureau for the 


maintains mation service has attracted wide and favorable atten- 


purpose of answering — tion from those who are interested. 
are unusual. Its gossip of the Rialto is authentic and — inquiries concerning plays and players. 


All questions on the subject will be answered by 


dignified and is in keeping with the spirit of the real leaders This information service embraces not only current the Dramatic Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL. 
productions but supplies information concerning plays or. 229 West Forty-third Street. 


of the drama. 
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“SHOW BOAT” ON THE SILVER SCREEN 




















ek aed 


























IN THE DRESS 
OF LONG- 
DEPARTED 

YEARS. 


Laura La Plante 











and Jane La Verne 








LOVERS ON THE SHOW BOAT. 
Joseph Schildkraut as Ravenal and Laura La Plante as Magnolia, in the New 
Universal Picture. 


ND NOW ANOTHER “Show Boat” 
—this time a talking and singing 
picture, following upon the suc- 

cessful book and musical play—has come 
to New York. The new Universal fea- 
ture production had its premiere last 
week, so far as Manhattan is concerned, 
at the Globe Theatre, with Laura 
La Plante in the réle of the lovely and 
faithful and unfortunate Magnolia, Jo- 
seph Schildkraut as the charming but 
irresponsible Ravenal, Otis Harlan as 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer projection room. 
Like “White Shadows,” issued by the 
same producers, it is beautifully pho- 
tographed and has a dreamy charm 
which will appeal strongly to a certain 
streak existent in most of us—the streak 
of passive poetry, laziness, or what you 
will. Indeed tine spell cast by this film 
is almost demoralizing in the attractive- 
ness of its depiction of paganism. Mr. 
Novarro’s role affords him an opportu- 
nity to sing for the first time in his 





“Cap’n Andy” Hawks, and 


screen career; and he sings 





Emily Fitzroy as Parthenia. 

In its new form “Show 
Boat” is an even more 
elaborate affair than Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s stage version. 
But it is too long and 
rather formless. Just as 
an example of the scale 
on which things have been 
done, it may be _ noted 
that the Ziegfeld produc- 
tion itself has been drawn 
upon ‘for material to round 











well. 

Another popular actor, 
Charles (“Buddy”) Rogers, 
will be on view next week 
at the Paramount Theatre 


in his newest’ vehicle, 
“Close Harmony,” with 
Nancy Carroll, Richard 


Gallagher and others. 

A good many people will 
be disappointed bya recent 
announcement from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer that John 











Gilbert and Greta Garbo 





off the attractions of this 
screen edition. Songs from 
the show are rendered by 
the stars who originally 
made them popular—not in person, of 
course, but by Movietone. 

The picture was directed by Harry 
Pollard, who is well known for his lavish 
habit in these matters. Without ventur- 
ing upon the perils of prophecy, it is 
safe to assume that “Show Boat” will 
remain in town for some time. 

But prophecy has its charms, and 
sometimes they are worth the risk of 
confutation by the event. A _ picture 
starring Ramon Novarro, for instance, 
is shortly to be released which seems 
just about certain to become one of the 
most popular of all the Novarro efforts. 
It is called “The Pagan,” and it was 
taken in the South Seas; and recently 
your reviewer had a look at it in the 


CHARLES ROGERS 
in “Close Harmony.” 


will not again be co-starred. 
No doubt there are prac- 
tical reasons for this de- 
cision, but it seems regrettable, for that 
particular combination is one of the most 
effective on the American screen. Also 
it is one of the most popular. However, 
the fiat has gone forth and Miss Garbo 
has set to work upon her next lone star- 
ring vehicle, which bears the title ‘‘The 
Single Standard,” and is based upon a 
novle by Adela Rogers St. John. The 
leading man will be John Mack Brown. 
Likewise be it known that Prince Yucca 
Troubetskoi is to appear in the cast. 

Ina Claire, who is now on the Pacific 
Coast preparing for her ‘“talkie’’ début 
under the auspices of Pathé, says that the 
present era is suffering through not being 
romantic enough. ‘The people of the 
romantic ages are the happiest. 








in “Show Boat.” 








EMILY 
FITZROY AND 
OTIS HARLAN 
in “Show Boat” 
(Universal), Now 

at the 
Globe Theatre. 





























RAMON NOVARRO AND RENEE ADOREE : 
in “The Pagan” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
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FROCKS THAT PARIS 


By Grace Wiley 
Paris Fashion Editor. 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, 





(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


BRANDT 
REV ERSES 
THE USUAL 
ORDER 
and Gives an Un- 
lined Printed Red 
Taffeta Coat to a 
Smartly Tailored 
Frock of Navy 
Reps. 


AT RIGHT— 
A LITTLE 
BLACK SATIN 
JACKET 
Adds Warmth to 


a Printed Frock 


of Rose and Black 


Crepe Satin Bor- 
dered in Black. 














BLACK VOILE WOOL, 
the Season's Newest Material, 
is Used for Brandt's Unlined 
Coat With Box-Pleated Skirt 
and a Tuxedo Collar Encrusted 
With the Black and White 

Print of the Frock. 


April 20, 1929. 
EVER HAS PARIS of- 


fered so many satisfac- 

tory solutions to the 
problem of adding a light wrap 
to the afternoon frock. There 
is, as always, the stereotyped 
formula of making an unlined 
straight coat of the same plain or 
printed material of which the 
frock may happen to be made: 
but how unexpected to find a 
printed taffeta coat over a light- 
weight wool frock or an eve- 
ning-hued satin coat choosing a 
morning sport pattern. 

The little rounded short 
jackets deliberately seek to con- 
trast with their accompanying 
frocks, either in material or color, 
though they do grudgingly admit 
their relationship through their 
linings. 











{pril 27. 1929 


FAVORS 


te rrsirens . 







































AN 
AFTERNOON 
ENSEMBLE 
in Caramel Chine 
From LeLong 
Has His New 
Low Flared Back 
and Knotted 


Scarf Ends. 


AT LEFT— 
REDFERN’S 
NAVY 
GEORGETTE 
FROCK 
Has a Little Cut- 





away Taffeta 
Jacket Encircled 
by the Same Ruch- 

ing as on the 


Tiered Skirt. 





| 


siti 





nash thi Alannah a 
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BATHING SUITS FOR THE COMING SEASON 


By 
Katherine McCormack 


New York Fashion Editor 








ATHING SUITS FOR 

the coming Summer as 

attested to by those worn 
during the recent Palm Beach 
season will be varied both in 
styling and color schemes. There 
was a happy mingling of gay 
and bizarre styles with the more 
conservative yet smartly tailored 
models than was expected at the 
beginning of the season. The 
fabrics used in the new suits range 
from fine woolen jerseys to rich 
satins, and embroidered silks and 
woolens of foreign manufacture. 
Linen coats are worn with woolen 
suits, and woolen jackets with suits 
of satin or heavy crepe. Even the 
accessories are chosen to carry out 
the predominating colors. 


kK. McC. 











BATHING ENSEMBLE, 
Featuring Diagonal Stripes in the Woolen 


Swimming Suit and Jaunty Linen Coat. 





THIS BATHING SUIT OF 


CELANESE MOIRE 
Is Made to Defy Both Salt Water and Glar- 


ing Sunshine. 





BEACH 





MULES 


With Just a Sim- 





ple Strap Across 


the Toes and Plain 
Flat Heel to 





: 2 4 Match the New 





Flexible Sole. 








lin es 


(Gabor Eder.) 
TAILORED SWIMMING SUIT, 
With the Trunks Fastening on the Outside and 
Matching the Smart Little Suit Coat. 





FOR LOUNGING ON THE BEACH. 
Sleeveless Suit of Brown Silk With a Tuck-in Blouse of Ivory Satin. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD CONTEST WINNERS 

















MRS. CHARLES C. 
DIMOND AND CHAR- 
LOTTE. 


First Prize—Ten 


Dollars 
Won by Charles C. 


Dimond, Moscow, Idaho. 


AT RIGHT— 
MRS. BINGER AND 
BABY. 
Three Dollars Awarded 
to C. H. Miller, Clark, 
S. D. 




























































MRS. CHARLES V. CROCKETT AND SON. 
Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by Field Studio, Fayetteville, Ark. 








MOTHER AND CHILD CONTEST 
NOW OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS. 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL now opens its 
MA wetter and Child contest to all amateur 

photographers. Contributions from profes- 
sional photographers will still be received but will 
be judged only on their merits. 

Preference in awarding the prizes will be given to 
the informality and entertaining quality of the photo- 
graphs. The prize awards will remain $10.00 for first 
prize, $5.00 for second prize and $3.00 for each photo- 
graph accepted. 

Permission from the mother for publication of the 
photograph must be given in writing. No copyright 
photographs will be considered. Postage for return of 
pictures not available should be enclosed. Photographs 
should be address to Portrait Editor, MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, New 
York. 
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ANNE AUSTIN, 
Author of “The Black Pigeon.” 


THE BLACK PIGEON. 
By Anne Austin. 


his taking off. Many of his victims, 
women, had more than once threatened 
convinced was he that he was doomed 
that in his will he bequeathed $5,000 to 
the one who should bring his murderer 
to justice. 

The medical examination indicated 
that he had been dead since the preced- 
ing Saturday afternoon. It developed 
that many things had happened on the 
morning of that fateful Saturday. 

In the first place Ruth Lester, Bor- 
den’s secretary, had undergone a start- 
ling metamorphosis—so stratling that the 
office boy who had seen her sitting at her 
desk for weeks did not recognize her. 

“The boy’s gaze traveled in slow, 
stupefied amazement from the tip of 
Ruth’s smart watersnake pumps up to the 
slender rounded little legs, shining softly 
in beige silk stockings, to the knife- 
pleated edge of the short, cream-colored 
serge skirt which barely covered the 


New York: Greenberg. $2.00. 


HO KILLED Harry Borden, the promoter of 
WV shady stock companies and unscrupulous pur- 

sffer of women, whose dead body was found 
on the floor of his inner office one Monday morn- 
ing? There were many who felt that he richly deserved 
killing and were unfeignedly glad when they heard of 
both men and 
his life. So 


ai 
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BOOKS and their MAKERS 


By J]. W. Duffield 


dimples in her knees; took in the shell-pink sweater 
which molded her almost childishly slim torso; on to 
the ivory and rose face with its wide curling-lashed 
blue eyes—pausing there while the office boy took a 
deep breath—then arrived at last to the riotously 
curling mop of golden hair.” 


Quite a contrast, it must be admitted, to the mouse- 
like little secretary who had kept her hair slicked 
back and worn out of date clothes and disguised her 
blue eyes with yellow horn-rimmed spectacles that 








The Book Outline 
FORTHCOMING FICTION 
GROWING PAINS. By John Peter Toohey. (Dial Press.) 
A HUMBLE LEAR. By Lorna Doon Beers. (E. P. Dutton and Co.) 
LOVE DE LUXE. By Reginald Wright Kaufman. (Macaulay Co.) 
MIRGOROD. By Nikolai Gogol. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 
LOOSE LADIES. By Vina Delmar. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE BOROUGH MONGER. By R. H. Mottram. 
and Co.) English life in the nineteenth century. 
ATTILA. By Paolo Ettore Santangelo. (Thomas Y. 
historical romance of the Hun invasion. 
4 MODERN GIRL. By W. B. Trites. 
Story based on the World War. 


(Little, Brown 
Crowell Co.) A 


(Frederick A. Stokes and Co.) 












ROLAND PERTWEE, 


Author of “Hell’s Loose.” 


made them seem a sickly green. It was a disguise that 
she had adopted to protect herself from the advances 
of employers, and that was more than ever necessary 
in Harry Borden’s office. 


But this morning Ruth was happy and a bit reck- 
less in her joy, for the night before she had become 
engaged to young Jack Heyward, an insurance broker 
in the same building, whose window faced that of 
Borden’s only eight feet away across an air passage. 
She was going to spend the afternoon with him and 


wanted to look her best. 

She had planned to resume her dis- 
guise before ‘her employer entered, but 
he came earlier than usual that morning, 
and for the first time saw her as she was. 

He called her into the inner office. 
There he told her to remove the spec- 
tacles. She refused, and he tried to 
snatch them from her. She screamed. 
The window was open and Jack Heyward 
from his near window saw the scuffle. 
A friend who was with him had to hold 
him to prevent him leaping across. 

And it was upon Jack that suspicion 
first fell when Detective Sergeant Mc- 
Mann took charge of the case, following 
the discovery of Borden’s body. But 
others, too, were under surveillance. 

Who did kill him?. And what part 
did the black pigeon play? That must be 
ieft as a surprise for the readers. 











Pen Points 
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AROLD LOEB, author of “Tumbling Mustard” (Horace Liveright), pub- 
H lished this month, sold ‘ais first piece of writing for a million rubles. It 

was during a stay in Berlin when he was editing Broom, the magazine 
which was later pubilshed in New York. Rubles at that time were, unfortunately, 
not as valuable as they had been in Czarist days. 
Loeb he goes back to a scene that impressed him years ago when he spent some 
time on the Canadian prairie and saw the boom town he describes come into 
It is a setting fit for a Bret bn tale. 


being. 
* ce * 


OLAND PERTWEE, author of “Hell’s Loose” iiiaiiitiaas Mifflin), a story 
R based on a general strike in London, has had a varied career. 

painting under Sargent and acted under Henry Irving. His own play, “Inter- 
is one of the first successful American 
career as a portrait painter because his brush could capture only those facial 
characteristics that ‘his sitters wished to reveal. 


ference,” 


a hospital bed during the World War. 


* * * * 

GREAT FIND is reported in the discovery of a hitherto unknown work of 

50,000 words by Alexandre Dumas that is announced for publication this 
Fall by the D. Appleton Company. It appears that Dumas wrote an account of 
his adventurous Italian journey in 1860 and stowed the script away. The title 
is “On Board the Emma,” and is said to be very vital and amusing. He tells 
of his adventures and misadventures with his yacht Emma at the time he bought 
her and just before he found ‘imself participating in Garibaldi’s struggle. 

The manuscript is reported to be entirely in Dumas’ handwriting, most of 
it beautifully legible but some of it bearing witness to the fact that the author 
was on board a yacht pitching and tossing in a stormy sea. 

* % * * 

66 HE IRONY OF THE BOOK is not the irony of despair,” says R. L. Duffus, 
speaking of his forthcoming book, “Tomorrow Never Comes” (Houghton 

“The human race as seen in Santa Eulalia or anywhere else seems to 
me very often a sad and tragic spectacle, but more often an amusing and interest- 
There was no character in the book that I really hated, not even the 


Mifflin). 


ing one. 


President, and my happy ending was only technically forced. 
Santa Eulalia is the imaginary country 


of Latin America that furnishes the scene of the story. 


in happy endings, at least in living.” 


In this latest work of Mr. 


e a ‘ 
He studied 
“talkies.” 


He gave up his 


He wrote his first novel in 


* * * 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


* * * 


I believe, if not 
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Become a representative of 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL during 
your spare time. 


For full particulars mail form 


229 West 43d Street, N. Y. C. 
Published by The New York Times Company. 
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Garden Contest 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S annual 
M garden contest has begun. 

Prize-winning photographs will 
be reproduced each week as material 
comes in from which selections may be 
made. 

The competition is not intended to 
include great estates with their staffs of 
highly paid gardeners. Rather it applies 
to the gardens that adjoin or surround 
the typical American home. The award 
of prizes will be based not on the size 
of the gardens, but on their beauty, 
variety and design—all the elements 
that add to their attractiveness. 

The prize-winning photographs sent 
in each week will be reproduced the 
next week in the pages of MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL, which will award a first 
prize of ten dollars ($10.00) for the 
photograph adjudged the best each 
week, five dollars ($5.00) for the sec- 
ond best, and three dollars ($3.00) for 
each additional photograph published. 
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The TRAVELE 
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GLACIER OF THE RHONE. 


By Vincent O’ Neill leys of the Alpine country, and in all the world the mod- 
ASTES DIFFER IN the matter of travel as in all ¢©™ genius of outdoor diversion has found no more secure 
other human concerns; different temperaments and happy habitation. 
prefer different countries. It is really impossible And if the traveler happens to unite these two tastes 
always to understand other people’s likes and dislikes; he is doubly blessed. One unfortunate feature does attach 
one can only recognize them and allow for them. But to a stay in Switzerland, however, for the majority of us. 
most people who have been to Switzerland have liked Sooner or later we have to come away. Perhaps, on a 
it; and one must confess that one would find it very hard long view, this is all for the best, because the writer 
to comprehend the state of mind of any one who did happens never to have met a native Swiss who seemed 
not like it, barring, of course, those who have met with to enjoy his country as much as the outlanders do. 
disagreeable accidents such as are likely to happen any- Familiarity is a deadly thing. And it is nearly always 
where and have no bearing on the matter. possible for us to go back to Switzerland. Most of us do. 
This wonderful little mountain land appeals especially For in its atmosphere is a tonic quality which can never 
to two classes of people—lovers of natural beauty and be forgotten and which one longs to breathe again. 
lovers of sport. Both 
have delights that 
most appeal to them; 
for in all the world 
there is no more mag- 
nificent scenery than 
is to be found among 
the towering heights 
and delectable val- 

































HANDECK- 
FALL. 





INTER- 
LAKEN 
AND THE 
JUNGFRAU. 


(Photos Courtesy 
En Route Service.) 























LAUTERBRUNNEN. 





To Prospective Travelers: 
ID-WEEK PICTORIAL will secure accurate and complete information 
M on questions relating to travel without charge to its readers. All that 
is necessary is that those wishing travel information fill out the 


attached coupon. 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL is also in the market at all times for interesting 
travel photographs. 








COUPON 
I am interested in visiting. . ie yee 


Please send me rates of fare and hotel expenses. I desire to limit my ‘expenses 
to $........00. (Fill out maximum figure.) 
MC wie. ta bes ce hor ees 


ONS ae ce 
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A Read Ly Reference 
To All Outstanding 


American Events 





The AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


THE ONLY COMPLETE RECORD: OF THE IMPOR- 
TANT EVENTS OF 1928 CONVENIENTLY ACCESSI- 
BLE BETWEEN THE COVERS OF A BOUND BOOK. 


VALUABLE TO 


The STUDENT for facts concerning the the United States—Penal Conditions and 
Presidential Election — Prohibition En- Prison I Social Hygiene—Mental 
forcement—American Political History— Hygiene—Child W 
Defense and Armaments—Flood Control The PSYCHOLOGIST for Philosophy — 

Government Activities and every other Psychology — Sociology — Anthropology 
historically important development in 1928. and Ethnology—Mental Tests and Meas- 

The SCIENTIST for Physics—Chemistry— urements. 

Geology—The Finstein  Theory—Evolu- The CLERGYMAN for Interdenominational 
tion—Mathematics and. Astronomy-—Engi- Conferences and Activities herch and 
neering and Construction — Geophysical Government Relations—Protestant Denom- 














Sciences. ; 

The PHYSICIAN for Physiology—Pathol- 
ogy—Surgery — Medicine—Public Health 
and Hygiene—Vital Statistics. 

The BUSINESS MAN for the Security and 
Money Markets — Instalment Selling — 
Banking ‘Transactions—Foreign Trade— 
Railroad Traffic and Earnings—Control of 
Production—Protection of Securities—fed- 
eral Reserve System—Trade Indices and 

| other data in the realm of Economics. 


inational Activities —- Roman Catholic 
Church—Judaism ‘and Jewish Communal 
Affairs. 


The LITTERATEUR for Biography, History 
and ‘Travel—Poetry—Fiction—Belles Let- 
tres and Criticism—English Language and 
Literature — Germanic Languages and 
Literature—Romance Languages and Lit- 
erature—Latin Literature—Greek Litera- 
ture—Semitic Languages and Literature. 


The ARTIST for Archaeological Discovery— 





N The SOCIOLOGIST for Race Conditions in Painting — Sculpture — Architecture — 
ie the United States—Immigration Problems Music and Opera—The Theatre—Moving 
SG —The Quota System——Crime Conditions in Pictures. 
a AMERICA’S OWN YEAR BOOK—supervised by representa- 


tives of forty-five National Learned Societies, insuring accurate, 





jin Ne i‘ a authentic information on the subjects covered. A graphic survey of 
vii dinee ‘he the advance of the nation for the year. 
i 
CORPORATION  . 
229 WEST 43D STREET, he ea EDITOR: Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. 


| Enclosed is check for $7.50 for the “2, 
| 1928 edition of THE AMERICAN i a 
YEAR BOOK. 4 


NEW YORK SNe ASSOCIATED EDITOR: William M. Schuyler. 


900 Pages. Fully Indexed. Price $7.50 in United States and 
Canada; other countries, $8.00. At Booksellers or.direct by mail. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK CORPORATION 


Sponsored by 


The New York Times Company 


NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE 
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All of MAUPASSANT’S 


Matchless Tales 1n 
One Beautiful Book 


See the Book before 





LL of those paganly frank 
short stories of French 22) Stori , ; 
ories Exactly of Literature 
life and love—222 com- Stated i cies 
‘ ‘ . ranslated from e French: Tw > 7e . 
plete titles—written by Guy de ['wo ur and ggg 
ov Ceres Wants Wie wo CO > or 
Maupassant have been collected | '"* sae Se Se ee en eee 
‘ h f se Virtue! In His Sweetheart’s Room No. Eleven Maupassant ever wrote, have 
in the covers oO a singie, Virtue in the Ballet Livery A Queer Night in Paris . . 
beautiful book no more than |) The Venus of Braniza Bed No. 29 ne Pees SneCee HS The Sat. YO". 
an inch and half thick eee a See ee an ‘Weed page . a an ev bound a gold-stamped 
: . a Me , i ; x. A Mesalliance pag isiesecl rtisaend i tillaaamal two-toned silk cloth and print- 
nto eac O these aies this The Rendezvous Words of cin The Mad cline ed in larg z ] ines 
: ! ove ! ge type on the finest 
daring Frenchman, impelled et tow Se The Charm Dispelled Forbidden Fruit : _ * dation is 
b le e ’ desi . i] } : Mademoiselle A Fashionable Woman The Impolite Sex thin pepe. The translation - 
whole truth, has packed enough |, The Duel A Way to Wealth In the Moonlight abridged. Every story converted 
2 : | ae wee ee The Bed Waiter, A Bock! Was It a Dream? - d f ° Ke . } 
emotional action to serve an Moonlight neni; Whale tie Sede word for word into English 
ordinary writer for a lifetime. The Devil One Phase of Love Love's Awakening for only $2.98. The world has 
] . 2 Ball-of-Fat A Strange Fancy The New Sensation - i 
No other man before or SINCE |) Miagnetiom iin Has hi «6 Wits nk et never before known such a bar- 
has ever told such stories. No A Wife’s Confession A Little Waif The Farmer’s Wife gain in entertainment. Here ts 
other man has ever given us so The Diery of a Pes Git Nags Beeet 7 Crs ee a Maupassant library within 
clear a picture of French love, And 167 more! the covers of a single, beautiful 
hate and passion. | volume. 











WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 184A) 1 R e a d 1 t O nN e We e k F R E E ! 


171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. i _ ;, 

lhe coupon in the corner of this page Maupassant to you. At the end of a 
of Guy de Maupassant’ Complete. Short Staries, 4000" thin paper” base's a ee ee sor ee ok. atk week decide 1 yom wast it in your 
Pail cliher vevorn bnek 2 sour sxpenee or cond $u0 63.08 in full bay request to examine u for one week free! library for all time and then either return 
ment within one week You need NEVER buy it unless you the book at our expense or send only 
want to. Fill out the blank and mail it $2.98 in full payment. You can not 


Name... 7 ; at once. We will send a copy of lose! Mail the coupon at once. 


"Build A One Volume Library” 





Address 








City... 








